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The powers over legislation which the law re-
cognises in the Crown are its power to veto Bills
which have passed both the Honse of Commons and
the House of Lords, and its power to dissolve Parlia-
ment. The first of these powers has probably been
lost through disuse. There is not, at the same time,
the smallest reason for supposing that it was aban-
doned through any inconsistency with popular go-
vernment. It was not employed, because there was
no occasion for employing it. The reigns of the first
Hanoverian Sovereigns were periods of activity in
foreign policy, and the legislation of the time was
utterly insignificant; the King's Government was,
moreover, steadily drawing to itself the initiative in
legislation, and for more than a century the Kings
succeeded on the whole in governing through what
Ministers they pleased. As to the right to dissolve
Parliament by an independent exercise of the royal
will, it cannot be quite confidently asserted to have
become obsolete. The question has been much dis-
cussed in the Colonies which attempt to follow the
British Constitutional procedure, and it seems to be
generally allowed that a representative of the Crown
cannot be blamed for insisting on a dissolution of the
Legislature, though his Ministers are opposed to it.
It is probable, however, that in this country the object
would be practically attained in a different way. The
Crown would appoint Ministers who were willin^